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chat this i is the caſe with a 
. When I hear of battles fought, 
(fs \ beſieged, and ſchemes laid 
for the opperations of war, I ge- 
nerally turn to a map, which in- 


forms me where any Place is, but 
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Whether thoſe indians are beſt af- 
feed to us, or our enemies; what 
french forts or ſettlements are near- 
eſt, and their diſtance; if that can 


be known, which is not always the 
caſe in that uninhabited and exten 
ſive country: Theſe and many 0 


ther particulars,” too tedious” to be 
mention'd here, I have had a pro- 


per regard to in the following trea- 
tiſe: I cannot ſay by way of recom- 
memdation/'es A., W T bie pers 
ſonally travelled over the countries 
I ſpeak of, but I have carefully 
and dilligently conſulted: all the 
authors of any credit that have wrote 
upon this ſubject, and extracted 
1 form 
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from them what I thought would 
Hluſtrate this piece: This J en- 
deavoured to do by comparing 
them together, to ſee in what par- 
ticulars they agree, which I look 
upon to, be the only way to come 
at the truth, which I have never 
diſguiſed or prevaricated in any ac- 
counts whatever: nor have I impoſed 
| my OWn inventions on the world, 
as the reader may ſatisfy himſelf, if 
he pleaſes to compare this account 
with-thoſe.of others who have hand- 
led the ſubject before me. I have 
diſguiſed nothing out of paſſion, or 
to pleaſe any faction or party. 


Perhaps 


[ vit ] 

Perhaps the reader will be apt 
to ask, what occaſion there is for 
a new account of the countries I 
treat of, there being ſeveral very 
good ones already ? My anſwer to 
this queſtion is, that it is ſo far from 
being an objection, that it would 
rather confirm me in my deſi gn, 
as the more good accounts there 
is publiſhed; the more there will be 
for me to conſult, and confequently 
my treatiſe, I flatter myſelf, would 
be the more compleat. Likewiſe 
the eaſineſs of the price of this ſmall 
tract, I hope will work powerfully 


in my fayour with many readers. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of Cape Breton and Louiſburg. 


{TP ca iſland of Cape Breton (by ſome 


called Cape iſland, and by others 
5 Iſle Roy 220 is ſituated between 
61 and 62 degrees of weſt longi- 

tude; and between 45 and 48 degrees of 
north latitude, in the Atlantic ocean, ſepe- 
rated from Acadia (or Nova Scotia) by the 
narrow ſtrait of Canſo ; and is about 100 
miles in length, and 50 in breadth. Tis 
indented by many bays, particularly by 
one 
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one on the eaſt ſide, that runs in from 
north- eaſt to ſouth-weſt,' and almoſt divides 
it into two. It produces ſea-coal, lime, 
oaks of a prodigious ſize, pines, and all ſorts 
of timber-trees ; but the moſt common, ex- 

cept oaks and pines, are the cedar, aſh, ma- 

ple, plane tree, and aſpin; the forreſts of 
this iſland conſiſt moſtly of pines. 

It has in its coaſts, ſeveral places of good 
anchorage, both on the caſtern coaſt, which 
terminates at cape nord; and alſo on that 
running ſouthward from eaſt to weſt : Of 
theſe, the beſt for largeneſs and ſecurity, 
are St. Anne's bay with a narrow entrance ; 
and Gabarn bay; but theſe are both unin- 
habited. The only place of any conſe- 
quence is, | | 

LOUISBURG ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland ; it is built on a point of land and |} 
is of a middling ſize; the ſtreets are broad 
and regular, and compoſed moſtly of ſtone. 
It is walled and extremely well fortified 
with all modern works, which are about 
two miles and a quarter round. It has a 
large parade at a ſmall diſtance from the 
_ Citadel, the inſide of which is a fine ſquare, 
near two hundred feet each way ; the north 
| fide of which is taken up with the gover- 
nor's houſe, and pariſh church; the other 
three ſides contain barracks for the garri- 
| ſon, which are bomb proof: The entrance 
| | into 
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into it is over a draw- bridge, on one fide, 
of which is a corps de garde, and advanced 
centinels on the other. | 
The greateſt extent of the town is from 
the citadel to the ſtone gate, call'd the duke 
de Pentheivre, which is more than half an 
engliſh mile. The ramparts are all moun- 
ted with heavy cannon. There are three 
tes in the north-weſt fide of the town which 
Took into the harbour, and have bridges run 
into the water, ſo that at any time you 
may load any ſort of goods with very great 
eaſe, | 
The harbour of Louisburg is ſo very ex- 
tenſive, that the whole navy of Great Britain 
might ride in it with the utmoſt ſafety ; its 
mouth is about four hundred fathom broad; 
it is much confin'd by goat-iſland, whereon 
ſtands a pretty large fort, and on the op- 
poſite fide is a very high tower, that ſerves 
as a light-houſe, which ſtands on a high 
rocky point and may be ſeen in a clear night 
five leagues off at ſea. The harbour is in 
breadth from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, more 
than half an engliſh mile in the narroweſt 
place; and in length from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt, near fix miles ; and from fix 
to eight fathom water, good holding ground. 
The coaſt of it on the north fide within, 
forms a point which advances towards the 
ſhore, till it faces the mouth of the harbour; 
B 2 —_— 
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and here alſo. is the royal battery, which 
defends the entrance of the harbour, and 
the fort on that fide; in the north eaſt 
part of the harbour, is a fine careening 
wharf for men of war to heave down, and 
very ſafe from all winds, being land lock d 
and having a conſiderable depth of water; 
for which reaſon the country veſſels lie up 
here in the winter. In ſummer they all 
come to an-anchor before the town at about 
a quarter of a league diſtance ; though the 
aller veſſels may come within a cable's 
length of the ſhore, where they lie quiet 
from all winds, except the eaſt, which blows 
ight into the harbour's mouth, and cauſes 
21 agitation, but without any danger to 
the ſhips at anchor therein. On the oppo- 
ſite fide of this careening warf are the fiſh- 
ing ſtages, and room for two thouſand boats 
to make their fiſh, In ſhort, it is a fine place 
to make an extenſive and advantageous fiſh- 
ery ; for you may load your boats twice a 
day in the harbour's mouth, and within call 
of the centry boat, from the iſland and light- 
houſe battery. But in winter this harbour 
isſo entirely frozen, that it may be walk'd 
over; that ſeaſon begins here at the end 
of November, and continues till May or June; 
ſometimes the froſts ſet in ſooner, and are 
more intenſe, as in the year 1745, when by 
the middle of October a great part of the 
harbour was already frozen 1 
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The fortifying this city, before we took 
it in 1745, coft the french above two hundred 
thouſand of livres: and ſince it has been in their 
poſſeſſion, after the treaty of Aix- la- Chap- 
pelle, it has coſt them three times that ſum; 
it is the key to north America. 

The inhabitants of Louisburg confiſt of 
french families, ſome curopeans, and other 
cteoles of the place itſelf, and Placentia in 
Newfoundland, from whence they removed 
bither, on the ceeding that iſland to the 
crown of Great Britain. 

The chief trade of the inhabitants is the 
cod fiſhery, from which a vaſt profit an- 
nually acrues to them; the neighbouring 
ſeas affording the beſt of any about New- 
foundland. Many of them were in thriving 
circumſtances: Their wealth lies in their 
ſtore-houſes, ſome of which are within the 
fort, and others ſcatter d alon Sy the — 
Many of them have forty or fifty _ 
boats each, which are daily em ad an 
will load twice a day in the harbour's mouth. 
Ships reſort hither from "moſt of the 
in France, and always find their ſtore-houſes 
fll'd with cod; in exchange for which they 
bring proviſions and other goods. The 
ſame trade is likewiſe carried on with the 
french ſugar colonies, for their produee: 
And the remainder of their cod finds a vent 
m Canada. The inhabitants have dwell- 


ings 
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1g and ſtore-houſes on the iſland of St John, 
with all the apurtenances of a fiſhery. - 
The importance of this iſland and fortreſs, 
we come next to conſider. 

The iſland of Cape Breton ſituated be- 
tween Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, 
the engliſh exchanged for Placentia in the 
treaty of Utrecht; ſeems deſign'd as a re- 
poſitory between old and new France, as it 
commands the entrance into St. Lawrence's 
bay; and by conſequence covers all french 
Canada, between which, and old France, 
there can be no communication, unleſs the 
french have poſſeſſion of this iſland. 5 

By the advantage of this place the french 
carried on an unbounded and ineſtimable 
fiſhery , annually employing at leaſt a 
thouſand fail, from 200 to 400 tuns, 
and 20,000 men. In the year 1730, 
there was a computation made of 220,000 
quintals of fiſh at Marſeilles only, for a mar- 
ket, and communibus annis, they cure above 
5000000 of.quintals. How dangerous a nur- 
ſery of ſeamen this iſland has been and ever 
would have been while in their poſſeſſion, 
is very obyious from the above and follow- 
ing particulars. 
 - - Whoever are poſeſſed of ae 

and Acadia, if they have Cape Breton at the 


158. time, eee: the fiſhery of 
North 
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north America: but whoever have Newfound- 
land and Acadia, if they have not Cape Breton 
likewiſe, can pretend only to a ſhare in this 
fiſhery, and not the beſt ſhare neither, if the 
people of another nation, who are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Cape Breton, be better protected and 
more induſtrious than the poſſeſſors of New- 
foundland and Acadia. | 
The french without Cape Breton have no 
fiſhing ground left them nearer than old 
France, therefore they will not expoſe them- 
ſelves to the frequent ſurprizes and captures 
of the engliſh, from this iſland and the conti- 
nent ; but finally will be obliged to quit the 
undertaking, leaving the engliſh in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this valuable branch of trade, which 
annually will return to the engliſh na- 
tion 2000000 pounds ſterling; for the 
manufactures yearly ſhipp'd to her planta- 
tions, and conſtantly employ thouſands of 
families, otherwiſe unſerviceable to the pub- 
lick, and greatly increaſe ſhipping navi- 
gation and mariners. It's further to be ob- 
ſerved, while the Engliſh ſolely ſupply foreign 
markets with this commodity, roman 
catholick families muſt have a ſort of depen- 
dence on them. TOY 
The conqueſt of this important place 
not only hurt the french nation in general, 
— moſt dangerous rivals) by depriving 
em of their fiſhery ; but muſt largely 
abridge 
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abridge the revenue of France; by leflening 
the conſumption of french ſalt, the profit 
of which is ſolely in the crown, and more 
than half of which that was made in the 
kingdom, was employ'd in this fiſhery. At 
the ſame time the revenue from our own ſalt 
trade, which ſtands engaged for a confider- 
able part of the national debt, may be made 
_ «to increaſe in proportion as that of france 
18 leſſened. 

The advantages that ariſe from this fiſhery 
are not merely the profits of the faſh, or the 
ſalt to cure it, but the vaſt conſumption of 

Britiſh manufactures of maſt kinds, that muſt 
be occafion'd by this trade; and the ſuperi- 
: ority it muſt inevitably e to us at ſea, 
by being an eternal nurſery of perhaps thirty, 
forty, — fifty thouſand ſeamen, ſince no- 
body can tell what numbers might be em- 


pleyed while we had this trade ſolely in our 
poſſeſſion. 


Cape Breton was not only uſeful to France 
by the great ſale of french commodities it 
occaſion d, but alſo afforded France an eaſy 

nity to tranſport their wines, brandy, 
8 all, &, into the engliſh 
colonies, which trade would have become 
very conſiderable, becauſe the engliſh, would 
_ furniſh (themſelves at Cape Breton and in 
Canada with all thoſe merchandizes, not 
only for the American continent, where 


their 
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their colonies are exceeding populous, but 
alſo for their iſlands, and for thoſe of the 
dutch too, with whom they trade. By which 
means the french would get a great deal 
of money from all thoſe colonies, even tho 
the importation of ſugh merchandizes were 


not openly allowed. * 
By the taking this important place, Quebec 


muſt in the run of a very little time fall into 


the hands of the engliſh, provided we keep 
at a peace what we 5 'd by the war : 
and the indians wanting the uſual protection 
and ſupplies from France, will be obliged 
to court the engliſh for both; and having 


once . the treatment of both na- 


tions, as the latter can ſupply them better 
and cheaper, than the former, they will 
3 be rivetted in intereſt to her; 
and thus the englith will render themſelves 
entirely maſters of a rich and proſitable furr 
trade, at ent chi engroſſed by the 
beach. e 
Int the cobGderatiba alone that the: bri- 


wiſh. navigation and ſettlements on the ſea 


coaſt, throughout North America, laid terri- 
bly expoſed to men of war and privateert from 
* land: for from thence the french with 
caſe and in a little time ſtation'd themſtlves 


in latitudes proper to intercept the navigation 


C de- 


* vu, Rinder- memorial to the court of Fain: | 


between England and her plantations, and 4 | 
the intercourſe. of trade fubſiſting between 
one- planitation and another; by captures 
ſupplying themſelves with engliſh manofac= . 
tures, naval ſtores, - maſts, plank, yards, 9 
lumber, ſugar, cotton, — &, And 
from its vicinity with the continent mi = 
with the fame eaſe ſurprize onr | 
ments all along the coaſt, and take ts 
maſt ſhips when loaded out''of-Cafco and 
Portſmouth harbours. Wheteas the ac- 
ceſſion of this iſland to the britiſh dnini- 
tions, will not only ſecure our navigation, 
nd Sant our coaſts in America, but will 
be a ſaſe retreat ſor our men of war in the 
hurricane months, or when eee with a 
Force; beſides, there they may re- 
fit Parry greater fafety, and leſs expence 
to the crown than in any other bse 
yrs Ce an of 8 
Breton, 
e. * the fiſhery — ur- 
ſuing dur ſucceſſes at ſea, which is properly 
our element ; is the only means we have of © 
ſuſtaining and enereuſing our on power, 
and ſetting back for a long courſe f 
that of- an irreconcilable WE: 


ob Lb 
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, eee R . B6--: 
Of Canada, River St. Lawrence, 
and Quebec. 


HF HE immenſe country, call d by the 
french, Canada, is according to them 

alf as big as Europe: It borders upon our 
rovinces of Nova- Scotia, New England 
nd. New York, on the caſt and north-eaſt, 
Louiſiana on the ſouth; and that unknown 
120 of land which ſtreatches to the ſouth- 
ea, on the welt, and our colony of Hudſon's- 
y on the north. The climate reſembles 
at of our own colonies ; but as it is much 
further from the ſea, 457 more northerly 
than a great part of thoſe provinces, it has a 


' 5 
* 


much ſeyerer winter; tho the air is gene- 


«\ 


rally clear. The cold is beyond all meaſure, 


from the month of December to that of 
April ; during that ſpace of time, the river 
St, Lawrence. is always frozen over, not- 
withſtanding the flowing and ebbing of the 
fea; and the ſnow upon the ground is three 
or four feet deep ; which is very ſtrange in 
'a country that lies in the latitude” of 47 
cons C 2 degrees 
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degrees and ſome odd minutes. And what 
is ſtill more ſtrange, the ſummer days are 
longer here than at Paris; the weather is 
then ſo clear and ſerene, that in three weeks 
time you ſhall not fee a cloud in the horrizon. 
The foil is various; moſtly barren ; but 
the french have ſettlements where the land 
is-equal in goodneſs to that in any of our 
colonies ; it yields indian corn very well in 
moſt parts; and very fine wheat in ſome: 
All ſorts of garden ſtuff which grows in 
Europe flouriſhes here : In particular they 
ſow peaſe, which are Bad eſteem' d in 
France. All ſorts of grain are very RP 
here, as well as butchers rheat and fowl. 
The price of wood is almoſt nothing in com- 
pariſon with the charge of its carriage, which 
after all, is very inconſiderable; the whole 
country- (except the little that is planted) 
being a continued foreſt, They raiſe no 
ſtaple commodity to anſwer their demands 
upon old France: their trade with the indians 
produces all their returns for that market. 
They are the furs of the beaver principally, 
and thoſe of foxes and racoons, with deer- 
{kins, and all the branches of the peltry. 
Theſe, with what corn and lumber they 
ſend to the Weſt Indies, a people not very 
luxurious nor extremely numerous, fur- 
niſh, though very little money, yet 1 
| With- 
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withal, in a plentiful country, to render life 
eaſy and agreeable. _ | | 
The ſhips bound from old Frace to this 
country, ſet out commonly the latter end 
of April, or the beginning of May; and at 
the cloſe of Auguſt, or the beginningof Sep- 
tember; with reſpect to all the reſt of the 
year, there is no going thither. They are 
enerally fitted out from Rochel, and ſome 
m Bourdeaux. Their cargoe conſiſts of 
wine, brandy, cloths, linen and wrought 
iron; they pay no cuſtom for their cargoe, 
whether in clearing in France, or in their 
entries at Quebec; at leaſt it is ſo very in- 
confiderable, as hardly to make two per cent 
in both places. Moſt of the ſhips go laden 


to Canada, and return light or . 
Some indeed which belong to the oy A 
merchants of the colony return home loaded 


with ſkins, which turn to an immenſe ac- 
count. But theſe are few ; others bring 
home peaſe when they are good and cheap 
in the colony ; and others take in a cargoe 
of plants and boards; others. again go 
to the iſland = Cape Breton, and there take 
in a cargoe of pit-coal, which th to 
the iſlands of Martinico, or Guardaloup, 
where the refining of ſugary occaſions a great 

conſumption of coals, AE © Ie oe 
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The french ——＋4 axe EE * = 
the care and inſpection af the .cauncil of 
commerce; a board very judiciouſly con- 
Mtuded to anſwer the purpoſes for —_ 
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it is deſigned, 1 government ef Canada 
zs in a gobernor, arid intendant, änd royal 
council. The governor is inveſted with 4 
eat deal of power; Which however, on the | 
de 'of the 'crown, 15 check d by the inten- 
dint, who has the care of the king's rights, 
and whatever relates to the 'revertte ; and 
on the fide of the people it is cheek'd by the 
rofl eduncil, whoſe/ office it is to fee that 
the people are riot oppreſs d by the one, nor 
defrauded by the other. The governors 
fallery/i is paid by tlie crown. His perquiſites 
are none. All the other officers are likewiſe 
paid by the crown, and out of the fevenues 
of old France; tlie fortificatichs are built 
and repaired, and the ſoldiers are paid out 
of the ſurne funds. About 120, 8 crowns 
come annnally froth France, "witch finds 
tem circulating caſh! © 
T ill Cohclae my — Abcbhrt cr 
Canada with he Words of a late french 
author. 7 
The Engliſh dar ber WET a vet 
different characber, and Wibever were 
judge ef the two cdleflics'by-the 4000s Ahl 
manners of the people, would E 
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England and other parts of the britiſh empire 
in America, there reigns. indeed a wealth, 
' which. the poſſeſſors ſeem not to know. the 
uſe of. In new France chere is a poverty 
conceal'd by an air of eaſe and content, 
which ſeems natural. Commerce, and the 
improvement of their plantations, ſtrengthen 
the Engliſh. The induſtry of the french 
ſupports them, and their gaiety, 2 
to the nation, renders them agreeable. 
_ engliſh planter amaſſes riches, and mak 
no ſuperfluous expences : the french: — 
ſpends what he gets, and often makes a ſhow 
of what he has not. The engliſhman la- 
bours for . poſterity ; the frenchman leaves 
his heirs to ſtruggle with the ſame difficul- 
ties he found himſelf, without troubling his 
head further. The american engliſh are 
not fond of war, becauſe iſ they have 2 
deal to loſe, and they deſpiſe the 4 — 
becauſe they are no way afraid of them. 
Our french youth, for quite oppoſite reaſons, 
deteſt peace, and live on good terms with 
the ſavages, whoſe eſteem they eaſily gain 
an. e e, ang have their fnendlhip gt 
all times. 
I come next to give | brief account gf the 
great River St. Lawrence. 
We are at a is to find the head of this 
.river ; for though it has been traced ſeven 
or eight hundred leagues up, ye it's ſourſe 
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was never yet reach d; the remoteſt place 


that the Coureurs de Bois go to, being the 


lake Lenemipigon, which diſembogues into 
the upper lake, as that does into the lake 
of Hurons, and that in the lake Errie, and 
the lake Errie into that of Ontario, which 


forms this laſt great river, that runs for 


twenty leagues with a pretty gentle ſtream, 


and ſweeps through 30 more with a very 


rapid current, till it reaches the city of Mon- 


treal, to which place it is navigable for large 


veſſels, but no further; for near that town 
there is a dangerous cataract which inter- 
rupts the navigation. From this city to Que- 


bec, which is upwards of 120 leagues, it 
continues its courſe with ſome moderation. 


From Quebec to its mouth, which is 120 


leagues, it is no where leſs than four or 
five leagues broad, till it comes juſt be- 


fore that 8 city, where it narrows ſo that it 
is there but a mile broad ; this city is per- 
Haps the only one in the world that can 


boaſt a-freſh-water harbour, capable of con- 
taining 100 men of war of the line at 120 
leagues diſtant from the ſea. But. it, is of 
very difficult and dangerous navigation 


(which is an incurable evil, and has kept 


back their colony very much) and frozen up 
for almoſt half the year, and covered with 
thick exhalations and fogs for the greater 
part of the reſt. This is the only rer upon 
500 D which 


( 318 ] 
which the french have ſettlements of any 


note. 
On this great river ſtands the city of 
QUEBEC, which is the Were of new 
France, and lies in lat. 40. 32. long. 60. 
40. on the north ſide of the 5 St. Law- 
rence, at 120 leagues diſtance from the ſea; 
it is ſituated on the narroweſt part of the 
river: between it and the iſle of Orleans is 
a baſon, a full league in diameter every 
way, into which the river St. Charles emp- 
ties itſelf from the north-weſt : Quebec 
ſtands exactly between this river and cape 
Diamond, which advances out behind it. 
The anchorage or road is oppoſite in 2 5 fa- 
thom, good ground: however, when the 
wind blows hard at N. E. Cups often drive, 
but without danger. 

This city was founded by Samuel Cham- 
plain in 1608 : 'tis divided into an upper and 
lower town all built of ſtone, and moſtly in 

a handſome manner; the merchants live in 
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. the latter for the conveniency of the har- 

» Charlevoix's hiſtory of New France. 

Ii La Honton's voyage to north America, 11 
Account of the European ſettlements in America, 

i | Keith's hiſtory of the Britiſh plantations. 

* N. te Poteric's hiſtory of north America. 

bf Doug's ity of rh America, 0 338% 
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bour, upon which they have built very fine 
houſes three ſtory high, of a ſort of ſtone that 
is as hard as marble, There are reckon'd 
about 7000 ſouls. | 

The church in the lower-town was built 
in conſequence of a vow made during the 
ſeige of Quebec in the year 1690: the 
building is plain, its chief ornament being 
its neatneſs and ſimplicity. - 

The biſhop's wy are has nothing finiſh'd 
but the chapel, and part of the building de- 
ſigned by he plan, which is a long qua- 
drangle; when finiſh'd it will be a fine ſtruc- 
ture : the gardens extend to the brow of the 
hill, and command the road ; this terras 
is admirably ſituated, and the view from it 
is delightful. The cathedral would make 
but a mean figure, even in one of the ſmal- 
leſt towns in France, it has quite the air of 
a country-church. . The ſeminary which 
joins this church is a large ſquare whoſe 


buildings are yet unfiniſhed. 


The fort is a handſome building with 


two wings : you enter by a ſpacious and re- 


gular court, but there is no garden, be- 
cauſe it is built on the edge of a rock ; this 
defect is ſupplied, in ſome meaſure, by a fine 
gallery, with a balcony, or baluſtrade, which 
ſurrounds the building, and commands the 
road, and from whence you ſee all the lower 
town under your feet. Leaving the fort to 
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the left, you croſs a pretty large eſplanade, 
and by an eaſy deſcent you reach the ſum- 
mit of cape Diamond, which forms a natu- 
ral plat- form; beſides the beauty of the pro- 
ſpect hence, you breathe the pureſt air, and 
may ſee numbers of porpoiſe, swhite as ſnow, 
playing on the ſurface of the waters. The 
fathers recollect, have a large and fine 
church, ſuch as might even do them honor 
at Verſailles : the convent is anſwerable to 
the church, large, ſtrongly built, and com- 
modious, with a ſpacious garden kept in 
good order. The convent of the Urſulines 
has been twice deſtroy'd by fire, but they are 
rebuilt ; they are cleanly and commodiouſly 
lodged : this is the effect of the good repu- 
tation they have in the colony, as well ow- 
ing to their frugality, temperance and in- 
duſtry. The jeſuits college is a noble build- 
ing and an elegant piece of architecture; the 
garden is large and well kept ; the church 
has nothing beautiful without, but a hand- 
tome chapel: it is covered with ſlate, in 
which it has the advantage of all the churches 
in Canada, which are only roof d with planks: 
the floor of it is of wood and not ſtone, 
which makes- this church warm ; while 
others are inſupportably cold. The houſe 
of. the intendant is call'd the palace, becauſe 
the ſurpreme council afſemble here: it is a 
large building whoſe two extremities fink 
ſome feet, and to which you aſcend by 
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a double flight of ſteps; the front to the 
garden which has a proſpect of the river 
St. Charles, is much more agreeable than that 
ou enter at. The king's magazines form 
the right ſide of the court, and the priſon 
lies behind. them, At about a quarter of 
a league diſtance from this palace is the 
general hoſpital: this is the moſt beauti- 
ful building in Canada, and would be no 


diſgrace to the fineſt town in France ; the 


only fault of this edifice is its marſhy fitua- 
tion ; but the river St. Charles, in this place 
making a turn, its waters do not flow eaſily, 
and the evil is without remedy. - 

Quebec is not regularly fortified ; but: 
they have been long at work to render it 
capable of a ſeige: the town as it is, is na- 
turally ſtrong ; the is flanked by two 
baſtions, which, at high tides, are even al- 
moſt with the water, that is to ſay, they are 
25 feet high, which is the height the tides 
flow here at the equinoxes. A little above the 
baſtion to the right, is a half baſtion cut out 
of the rock ; and a little higher, nearer the 
fort, is a battery mounted of 24 pieces : 
higher {till is a ſquare fort called the citadel, 
which is a regular and beautiful fortifica- 
tion, and in which the governor reſides. 


The ways that communicate between theſe 


fortifications are extremely rugged. To 
the left of the port, along the road, to the 
| river 
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river of $t. Charles, ate good T 
cannon and ſome mortars. From the | 
af the citadel the town, they hive 
drawn a curtain which joins a re- 
doubt pretty ſteep, on which is a wind-mill 
fortified: deſcending from hence, you find 
| _— within 2 muſket ſhot, a tower with a baſ- 
44 tion, and at an equal diſtance, a ſecond. 
1 The deſign was to cover all this part with 
a counterſcarp, having the ſame angles as 
the baſtions ; and which ſhould end at the 
of the rock-near the palace of the 
intendant, where there is already a ſmall ! 
[14:4 redoubt, as there. is another off cape Dia» | 
166458 Mond: I know not why the deſign was not-. 
1 executed. 11 * $ 
| After this account e capital, it m 
be expected I ſhould ſay ſomething of 2 
cipal inhabitants. I have already ſaid 
the number of people does not exceed 
7000 : but amongſt theſe you find a ſelect 
Beau Monde, whhod comventation is deſideble. | 
A governor general, with his houſehold, nobi- 
lity, officers, an intendant, with a ſupreme 
council; and inferior commiſſary 
of 8 grand a grand hunter, 
a grand maſter of waters and forreſts, whoſe 
juriſdiction is the longeſt in the world, rich 
merchants, and ſuch as appear to live at eaſe: 
4 en and numerous e tro col- 
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leges of recollect and jeſuits ; three nun- 
| 3 polite aſſem at "the lady 
verneſs's and the lady intendant's ; fo that 
it is ſcarce, poſſible but a man muſt 
ſpend his time agreeably in this city. In- 
deed every body here contributes to this end 
by parties at cards or of pleaſure : the creo- 
lians, or french born here, breathe an air of 
freedom, which makes their acquaintance 
agreeable, and they ſpeak the french lan- 
guage with a purity not to be found in many 
parts of France, having no falſe ® accent. 
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Charlevoix's hiſtory of new France. 
Poterie's hiſtory of new France. | 
New General Atlas. 

Compleat ſyſtem of geography. 
DouglaG's hiſtory of North America. 
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- Country, Forts, and Settlements, 


BETWEEN - 


Quebec and Fort Frontenac. 


H E immenſe country of Canada is, 

| only now, but little known , and 
even the banks. of the river St. Lawrence 
planted ; but they are well inhabited; and 
there are ſeveral villages of Savages, who 
have been converted to chriſtianity in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec. From that city 
1 Montreal, which. 1s. 1 50 miles diſtance, 
e country, on both ſides the river, is very 
well ſettled; and has an agreeable; effect on 
a cloſe all the 
way; ſeveral gentlemen's | houſes, neatly 
built, ſhew themſelves at intervals; and 
there is all the appearance of a flouriſhing 
colony ; but there are no towns or villages, 


It is. pretty much like the well ſettled parts 


of our colonies of Virginia and Maryland, 
; | where 


( x5 } 


| where the planters are wholly within them- 
ſelves, The moſt conſiderable of the indian 
nations on the north fide of the river St. 
Lawrence, between its mouth and Montreal, 
are the Papinachors, Jadouſas, Attcameo- 
neks—On the ſouthern ſide are the St. John's 
indians, and the Abnaquies, all of whom 
are in the french intereſt ; and ſome of them 
in ſubjection to them. | 


The firſt place of any note on the River is 
 TROIS- RIVIERES, a town {6 
named from its fituation, at the confluence 
of three rivers ; one whereof is that of St. 
Lawrence : it lies almoſt in the midway be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal; it is ſaid to 
be a well built town, and conſiderable marr, 
where the indians exchange their ſkins 
and furs for european goods. Tis the reſi- 
dence of a governor, who is maintained by 
trading with the natives for bevers. This 
place is much infeſted with fleas. The river 
here 1s full of ſhelves, and abounds with 
large eels, of which the inhabitants make 


\ 


great profit, 4 | 
About three leagues higher, the river St. 
Lawrence forms a lake, called St. Peter's, 
which is fix leagues long; into this lake 
falls lake Champlain near Sorel, which is a 
well peopled canton, near four —_— in 
ront. 
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front. Champlain extends itſelf, from north 
to ſouth, between Montreal and Albany, 
being about 200 miles in length; the 
ſouthern. part of this lake extends almoſt to 
Hudſon's river, on which our town of Al- 
bany ſtands. On this lake the french have 
built the ſtrong fort of Crown Point on the 
ſouthermoſt point of it: it is a regular for- 
tification, defended on every {ide by re- 
doubts, particularly to the — where it is 
moſt likely to be ap N on the ſouth 
of —. os Point, lies lake George, which 
communicates with 1 lake, by a 
narrow ſtrait, on which Crown Point ſtands 3 
it is about 40 miles in length, and o in 
breadth. Montreal is diſtant from Crown 
Point about go Miles, and all the way is 
navigable, except the carrying place. This 
fort is a very bad thorn in our ſides, it lies 
ſo conveniently for the french to make in- 
roads into our colonies, and to, bridle the 
neighbouring indians, that there is an abſo- 
Jute neceſſity to take it, let the expence of 
ſuch an undertaking be what it will. Not 
far from hence lies another french fort, 
called Cohaſſer, Which as it is not of any 
great importance, I ſhall forbear ſpeaking 
further of. We ſhall follow the courſe of 


. MON. 


E 9 ] 
MONTREAL, by ſome called Vil- 
lemaric, is ſeated in an iſland of the ſame 
name, which is about five leagues broad, 
and fourteen long; this iſland hes in a v 
favourable climate, and is well inhabited 
and planted. The city is agreeably fituated 
on a branch of the river St. Lawrence: it 
forms an oblong ſquare, divided by regular 
and well cut ſtreets : it contains three con- 
vents with handſome churches, and an hoſ- 
pital for the fick. The fortifications are 
pretty good. The inhabitants are ſaid to be 
about 5000. The merchants here are ge- 
nerally factors to thoſe at Quebec. Every 
one is allowed to trade in this place, which 
is the beſt for getting an eſtate. The go- 
vernor generally comes here once a year 
from Quebec to ſhare the profits, and re- 
ceive preſents from the natives. What 
makes Montreal fo flouriſhing, is the great 
annual fair, which is held in June; to which 
the indians come from all parts, even from 
the diſtance of a thouſand miles. On this 
occaſion many ſolemnities are obſerved ; 
guards are placed, and the governor aſſiſts 
to preſerve order in ſuch a concourſe of 
ſuch a variety of ſavage nations. The trade 
1s now in that channel; for though many, 
if not moſt of theſe nations, actually paſs 
by our ſettlement of Albany in New York, 
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where they may have the goods they want 
cheaper conſiderably than at Montreal, they 
travel on, about 200 miles further, to buy 
the ſame commodities at the ſecond-hand, 
and enhanced by the expence of ſo long a 
land carriage, k4 the french fair. For the 
french find it cheaper to buy our goods from 
the New York merchants, than to | have 
them from their own, after ſo bad and ſo 
tedious a paſſage, as it is from the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence to Montreal. So 
much do the french exceed us in-induſtry, 
economy, and the arts of conciliating the 
, affections of mankind, things that even bal- 
lance all the diſadvantages they naturally 
labour under in this country. Our fort of 
Oſwego was well planed for ſecuring the 
indian trade, and actually brought us a great 
part of it, But it is now no longer an in- 
terruption to the french commerce. Na- 
thing hardly can be of greater conſequence 
to us than to preſerve a communication 
with the lakes ; therefore it highly concerns 
us to reſtore Oſwego, and build in that place 
a ſtrong fortreſs, to keep armed veſſels on 
the lake Erie and Ontario, and never to let the 
french drive us from them. I think it will 
not be improper here to mention our town 

of Albany in the province of New York : 
thou * it is not of ſo much note for its 12 
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ber of houſes or inhabitants, as for the great 
trade which is carried on with the indians, 
W and indeed by connivance with the french 
for the uſe of the ſame people. This trade 
takes of a great quantity of coarſe woollen 


goods, ſuch as ſtrouds and duffils, and with 


"IF theſe, guns, hatchets, knives, hoes, ket- 


des, powder, and ſhot ; beſides ſhirts, and 


ITT cloaths ready made, and ſeveral other arti- 
cles. As for our forts Edward, and William 
Henry, &c. on the river Hudſon, and in 
general moſt of our other forts (as we call 
them) in this country, they are ſo inconſi- 
derable, as hardly to merit mentioning. 
As to the country on the bank of the river 
St. Lawrence between Montreal and fort 
Frontenac, it is not ſo well peopled as that 
between Quebec and Montreal, by far; but 
= hcre and there you find a plantation: there 
care ſeveral cataracts between Montreal and 
fort Frontenac, ſo that the indians who 
bring the furs to Montreal, are forced. to 
carry them by land at ſuch places. Fol- 
lowing the courſe of the river we ſhall next 
deſcribe fort | 
FRONT E NAC. 

This fort is very advantagouſly ſituated 
for a trade with the iroqueſe or five nations; 
for their villages lie in the neighbourhood 
of the lake, upon which they may tranſport 
their furs in canoes, with more eaſe than 

they 


l 


they can carry em over land to New Vork. 
This fort before the iroqueſe demoliſh'd it 
in 1688, was a ſquare, conſiſting of large 
curtains flank d with four little baſtions: 
theſe flanks had but two battlements, and 
the walls were ſo low, that one might eafily 
lime upon them without a ladder. But 
it is not even at this day to be defended in 
time of war, becauſe of the cataracts and 
currents, where 50 iroqueſe are. able, with 
ſtones, to beat 5oo armed men; and they, 
till lately, were better affected to us than | 
to the french, though the enemy have in- 
veagled many 'of chem from our intereſts, 
This fort lies on the N. E. end of the lake 
Ontario, about 150 miles S. W, from Mon- 
treal. On the north fide of the river St. 
Lawrence, between Montreal and fort Fron- 
tenac, lies the country conquered by the 
iroqueſe ; and on the ſouth fide, the iro- 
queſe and the oneydoes. The iroqueſe, 
as I have ſaid before, were our antient al- 
lies, but many of them now are in the — 
*® intereſt. 


* Charlevoix's hiſtory of new France. 
. Poterie's hiſtory of North America, ; 
New account of the European ſettlements in 
America. 1 
Douglaſs's hiſtory of North America, 
New General Atlas. 
Harris's collection of voyages, &c. 
La Honton's voyages. 
Salmon's modern hiſtory. 
Britiſh empire in America. 


Compleat ſyſtem of geography. 
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CH AP IV. 
Por the great Lakes, Louiſiana, river 


- Miſliflippi. | 


ith Y 

ey, ns wi 

an | N giving a deſcription of the five great 
n- lakes of Canada (the leaſt of which is 
ts, greater than any other in any part of the 
ke world) I ſhall begin with that of ß 

n z | ; | 

t. ONTARIO, vhich is near 280 leagues 
N- in circumference ; its figure is oval, and its 
ne depth runs between 20 and 25 fathom. On 
0- che ſouth fide it receives ſeveral little ri- 
e, vers; and others on the north. Its fides 
4 are deck'd with tall trees, and the ground 


is indifferent even, and level, for it has no 
ſteep coaſts. On the north fide We meet 
with ſeveral little gulfs. There is a com- 
munication between this lake and that of 
Hurons, by the river Tanaouate, from whence 
you have a land carriage of fix or eight leagues 
to the river Toronto, which falls into it. 
The villages of the onnontagues, tſonontou- 

| ans, 
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indians by their prieſt to let them erect the 


E R FE, iv" is certainly the | beſt lake 


ne of the climate, from the latitudes of 
the country 
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ans, goyogouans, and onoyontes, are not far 
diſtant from the lake Frontenac. "Theſe ito: 
queſe nations are very advantageouſly ſituated 
They have a pleaſant and fertile country; 


but they want rocbucks and turkeys, as well f 


as fiſh, of which their rivers are altogether "8 
deſtitute, inſomuch that they are forced to 
fiſh in the lake. The french have three 
forts ſituated on this lake: Frontenac, which 
commands the river St. Lawrence, where 
the lake communicates with it. Ni 9 
which commands the communication be- 
tween lake Ontario and Erie, and the iro- 

eſe block d up and ſtarved the garriſon, Wl 

me time ag n but the french wheedled the 


forts again under the notion of ſtore- 
houſes. The next lake n we the ſhall 
deſcibe i is | 


- 


upon earth, Von may judge of the good- 


that ſurround it. Its circumfer- 
ence extends to two hundred and thirty 
leagues ; but it affords every where ſuch 
a charming proſpect, that its banks are 
decked with oak-trees, elms, — 
e IT * plumb-trees , and 

| --- "vines 
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vines, which bear their fine cluſters up to 
the very top of the trees, upon a fort of 


| give riſe to the moſt agreeable idea of a land- 


bec to this lake, it might be made a fine, 
rich, and moſt fertile country. The french 5 
have ſeveral forts on the ſouth ſide of this 


1 


ground that lies as ſmooth as one's hand. 
Such ornaments as theſe are ſufficient to 


ape in the world. Vaſt quantities of deer 
and turkeys are to be found in theſe woods, 
and in the vaſt meads that lie upon the ſouth 
fide of this lake. At the bottom of this lake 
we find large quantities of wild beeves upon 
the banks of two pleaſant rivers that diſem- 
e into it, without cataracts or rapid cur- 
rents. It abounds with ſturgeon and white- 
fiſh; but trouts are very ſcarce in it, as 
well as the other fiſh that we take in the lake 
of Hurons and Illioneſs. Tis clear of rocks, 
ſhelves and banks of ſand; and has four- 
teen or fifteen.” fathom water; it is never 
diſturbed with high winds but in the months 
of December, January, and February, and 
even then but ſeldom. The Wands at *the 
bottom of this lake are well repleniſh'd with 
roebucks and fruit trees. In fine, H there 
was but a clear and free paſſage from Que- 


lake, in order to bridle the indians that lay 


* 
near it. | 
* 
8 * 
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The lake of HURONS I ſhall next 
deſcribe, following the courſe of the river 
St. Lawrence, thro' theſe immenſe inland 
ſeas. This lake is more than 300 leagues in 
circumference, it is fituated in a very fine 
climate. The north ſide of it is beſt for 
the navigation of canoes, by reaſon of the 
frequency of iſles, which afford ſhelter in bad 
weather, The ſouth fide is pleaſanter and 
more convenient for the hunting of deer, 
which are there very plentiful. Of all its 
iſles, that called Manitoualin is the moſt 
confiderable, being above twenty leagues 
long, and ten broad. That part of the con- 
tinent whicn faces this iſland is inhabited 
by the nockes, and the miſſitagues in two 
different villages, which are 20 leagues dif- 
tant, the one 2 the other. Toward the 
eaſt end of this iſland, we fall in with the 
river des Francois; tis as broad as the Seine 
is at Paris, and runs not above 40 leagues 
in lengtHf from its ſource in the lake Nepi- 
cerini i its mouth. To the N. W. of . 
river, there lies the bay of Toranto, which 
1920 or 25 leagues —— and fifteen broad 
Aut its mouth. The bay Sakinac is 16 or 17 
®leagues long, and fix | broad at its mouth, 
The. river —— falls into the bottom of 
_ the bay, and runs 60 leagues in length, with 
e current. on the N, W. part of the 
= „ 4 lake 
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CW 
lake, where the lake Michigan and Huron 
join, ſtands a french fort call'd Miſſilima- 
kinac, by ſome St. Ignace, which is very 
= advantageouſly ſituated to draw the indians 
"EZ to trade with the french, even thoſe which 
2 uſed to go to our Hudſon's bay forts, and 
= is thereby a great detriment to that trade. 
The french have ſeveral other forts on the 
paſſes and ſtraits about this lake, for the 
ſame end as the reſt: The indians between 
the lakes Ontario, Erie and Hurons, have 
all been conquered by the iroqueſe, who are 
in the french intereſt, at leaſt thoſe that are 
ſettled here, 4 


MICHFGAN is the next lake which 
we find in our courſe, to deſcribe. It is 
not leſs than 300 leagues in circumference : 
but is like that of Erie, in being very long, 
and not broad: tis ſeated in an admirable 
climate: its bank are cloatt'd with fine 
and tall trees, and have but few medds. It 
has neither ſhelves, rocks, nor banks of 
fand. The land which bounds it en the ® 
ſouth ſide is repleniſſi d with roebucks, d 
and turkeys. The bay of Puants is 
leagues broad, and 25 leagues long : it lies 

at the weſt ſide of the lake. The indiatis 

that inhabit about this, and the ſuperior lake, 

er TL I come next to the lake 
N "2 2 07%: | 


* od 
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SUPERIOR, which is the largeſt in 


fiſh in theſe parts, and bring with them the 


of ec, and did conſiderable diſſervice 


by reaſon that it ſaved ſeveral nations the 
trouble of tranſporting their ſkins to that bay. 


86 J 


America, and the whole world, being 500 
leagues in circumference, including the 
winding of the creeks and the little gulfs. 
This lite freſh water ſea is calm enough 
from the beginning of; May to the end of 
September. The ſouth ſide is the ſafeſt 
for the canoes, by reaſon of the many bays, 
and little rivers, where one may put in, in 
caſe of a ſtorm. There is no ſettled ſavage 
nation upon the brinks of the lake that J 
know of. Tis true indeed that in ſummer 
ſeveral northern nations come to hunt and 


beaver ſkins they have got in the winter, 
in order to truck with the coureprs: de bois, 
who do not fail to meet them there every 
year. Some years ago the french built a 
fort of , pales or ſtakes upon this lake, 
where they had large zines of all ſorts 


e engliſh ſettlements in Hudſon's bay; 


It has ſome pretty large iſlands which a- 
Sound with elks and wild aſſes; but there's 
+, ſcarce any that goes to hunt upon them, by 
" reaſon of the danger of croſſing over. In 
fine, this lake abounds with ſtu rgeon, trout, 
.and white fiſh. The climate is almoſt un- 


ſufferably cold, for fix months of the your, 
8 +4 an 


. 3] 


and the ſnow joined to the froſt, commonly 
freezes the water of the lake for 10 or 12 
leagues over. 

We come next to give ſome account of 
the vaſt country, by the french nam'd, 
Louiſiana. It was heretofore a part of Flo- 
rida. It is bounded by the gulf of Mexico on 
the ſouth; by Canada on the north, by 
Mexico likewiſe on the weſt, and by our 
colonies on the eaſt. This is, in all re- 
ſpects, a much finer country than Canada; 
in a delicious climate, capable of bearing 
almoſt any thing, from the temper of the 
ſky, and the goodneſs of the foil, and from 
the multitude of long, deep, any beautiful 
rivers, with which it is every where enriched 
and adorned: theſe are moſt of them na- 
vigable for hundreds of miles into the 
country, They are principally the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, the Ohio, the Ouabache, the 
Alibama, the Mobile, and ſeveral others. 
The face of the country is almoſt wholly 
plain, covered with ſtately woods, or ſpread 
into very fine meadows. In ſhort Louiſiana, 
particularly the northern part (for the mouth 
of the Miſſiſſippi is barren) without any of 
theſe heightenings, which it received when 
it was made the inſtrument. to captivate fo 
many to their ruin, is in all reſpects a moſt 
deſirable place; though there be no ſuffi- 
cient reaſons to believe that it contains any 
| rich 
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rich metals, which gave it the greateſt in- 
fluence in that remarkable delufion in 1717. 
The french ſettled in Louiſiana, raiſe 
ſome indigo, a good deal of cotton, ſome 
corn and rice, with lumber for their iſlands; 
but the colony 1s not very vigorous on ac- 
count of the ſhoals and ſands with which 
the mouth of the river Miſſiſfippi is, in a 
manner, choaked up, and which deny ac- 
ceſs to veſſels of any conſiderable burthen. 
WS. This keeps the inhabitants low; but the 
IN | cauſe which keeps them from growing rich, 
19 ' contributes too to their ſecurity; for it is 
ol not eaſy to act with any great force upon | 
1 | that fide. 5 | {HET 
[14 18 Ihe chief of the rivers, in this vaſt coun- 
WA: try, are firſt, the Miſſiſſippi, whoſe head is 
unknown, but it almoſt goes quite through 
North America ; and, at certain ſeaſons, over- 
flows its banks for a vaſt way on both fides. 
It receives innumerable nvers in its courſe; 
when the great river Miſſouri falls into it, 
it is half a league broad, a little ſouth of 
which is fort de Chartres, and a village 
of french planters, beſides two villages 
of chriſtian natives; and where even the 
natives are employed in cloth manufact- 
ures; and the foil produces 
wheat. The Ohio — another a — 
river, which runs through great part 72 
| . colonies of Pennſilvania and Carolina; and 
| ; | waters 
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in- 

17. Vaters a country near 500 miles ſquare, 
aiſe which is reckon d one of the fineſt coun- 
me tries of North America: this river is accord- 
ds; ing to ſome accounts not leſs than ten or 
ac- twelve thouſand miles long (though this 
uch omputation muſt vaſtly exceed the truth) 
Te | rom its ſource near the habitations of the 
ac- ſix nations, to its conflux with the Miſh- 
en. ſſippi, having ſeveral large rivers falling into 
the it, that ſpread over a prodigious extent of 


country, belonging to our colonies. The 
0 Ohio is alſo remarkable for its gentle cur- 
rent, contrary to moſt of the inland rivers 
of North America, which are very rapid 


in- and have a great many cataracts, or falls in 

is them: but in the Ohio we know but of one 
gh fall, being navigable both up and down. 
er- The Ohio is very crooked, as is common 


W with rivers running through a level country 


e; s this does: but the current is by theſe 
it, BY indings render'd much gentler, and con- 
of ſequently the river more eaſy to navigate: 
ve this is the caſe of the Ohio, for it is navi- 
es gable from the Mliſſiſſippi, almoſt to the 
he river Senekaas, which falls into lake Ontario 
* at Oſwego. The country on the ſouth ſide 


of the Ohio is very mountainous and dif- 
ficult to paſs for ſome hundred miles. The 
Apalachean mountains there, extend weſt, 
within one or two. hundred miles of the 
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Miſſiſſippi. But on the north fide of th: 
Ohio, between that, and lake Erie, the 
country is level and very fertile, being alſo 
watered with numbers of rivers that run 
through it from the banks of lake Erie to the 
Oh'o. 

We need not therefore wonder, that the al 
french, or any others, ſhould be defirous of 13 
maintaining themſelves in this country, as 
they may do it at little or no expence; 
eſpecially as they have ſuch numbers of the 
natives at their command. Here they will 
ſoon encreaſe and multiply to the conſtant 
diſturbance of all our colonies, as long as 
they are ſuffered to poſſeſs the country, ſouth 
of lake Erie. If we conſider the ſituation 
of this country, between the Ohio and lake 
Erie, not above fifty or ſixty miles broad in 
the eaſtern, but between two and three 
hundred in the weſtern parts, bounded on 
one hand by the great lakes ; and, on the 
other, by extenſive ridges of mountains; 
having this convenient and navigable river 
between them, leading directly into the mid- 
dle of our ſettlements from all the interior 
* of the continent: oppoſite to which, 

ewiſe, are many paſſes in the mountains, 
and navigable rivers, down to the maritine 

if we conſider all this, with the atten- 
tion it deſerves, . we ſhall furely have no 
reaſon 


© 
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reaſon to aſk, of what conſequence muſt 
this country be to us? nor be deſtitute of 
motives ſufficient to make us conſcious of 
our fatal neglect. Not to mention the vaſt 
increaſe of people, power, trade, and com- 
merce, that this country, on the Ohio, muſt 
neceſſarily produce; its uſefulneſs would a- 
bundantly appear, if we only conſider its 
advantage in ſecuring the poſſeſſions, we 
already have, and which, without it, will 
be very difficult, if not impoſſible. Fort du 
Queſne, and Niagara alone, would protect our 
colonies from both the french and indians, 
if well ſecured by us: but on the other ſide, 
if they remain in the hands of the french, 
= we ſhall have an inland frontier of be- 
= tween two and three thouſand miles in 
= cxtent to defend; ' conſtantly expoſed to 
== the incurſions of a hoſtile and war-like ene- 
= my. The french have ſeveral forts on this 
|; great river, which is ſo important to us: but 
the chief of them is fort du Queſne, by 
which, and fort Niagara, they unite their 
colonies and ſtragling ſettlements er: 
this place is about midway, between Canada 
and Louiſiania, and ſerves as a middle ſi 
tion between theſe two french colonies, for 
Which it is more convenient than any other 
place in all north America: it ſtands at the 
ſame time in a fine fertile country of vaſt ex- 
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tent, and in a healthy climate. At the 
tame-time, the french have many indians 
about fort du-Queſne to ſupport them and 
other ſettlements. | This fort is convenient 
not only to Canada and: Louiſiana but al- 
ſo to all the ſettlements the french have 
among the indians, up and down the whole 
continent of north America: by means: of 
this fort, they bridle all the indians round 
about it. We may ſoon expect to ſee fort 
du Queine become as conſiderable and re- 
ſpectable a place, as it is a convenient and 
important one, and to be made another 
| „ or Quebec; if r 
hands « of the french. | | 
The french have, to their 
* cautions and wiſe cuſtom, erected 
ſeveral forts in the moſt material places in 
Louiſiana, and fortify'd New Orleans, their 
capital, -and indeed the only city in _ 
fiana, -in-a regular manner. 1 his 
not remarkably fair, large, or rich; but i 
is laid out regularly in à fine ſituation, un 
the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, in proſpect 
an higher fortune. The » whole 
fd to contain not above 10, ooo x 5 
whites and negroes: yet with all its diſ- 
advantages this colony is not declining: and 
if ever they ſhould make the mouth of the 


Miiippi more tractable (and what . is 
im- 
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impoſſible to ambition and induſtry? ) if 


they ſhould come to fully poſſeſs and ſet- 


tle the Ohio, which at one ſeaſon over- 


flows, and makes | ſuch flood as to level 
all the falls, almoſt from its very ſource, to 


the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, and give a 


paſſage all that way to very eonſiderable 
veſſels; and if by this and other means they 
ſhould contrive a communication between 
Canada and tho ſettlement at Louifiana, 


whilſt they entirely confine us, between our 


mountains and the ſea, Louiſiana, in a few 


ars, will wear quite another face. It 
will ſupply their weſt Indies with boards, 
ſtaves, horſes and mules, and proviſions, 
It will ſend tobacco into France, and in- 
creaſing the conveniencies of its mother 
country, and fiſter colonies ; it will engreaſe 
its own traffic, its inhabitants and its power. 
But the french not truſting to this, remote 
proſpect, have eſtabliſhed themſelves at the 
mouth of the Mobile, -a_riyer... which: falls 


into the gulf of Mexico, And many are of 
opinion that this is a more. advantageous 


ſituation, not only for the maritime, but for 
the inland commerce, and the communi- 
cation of their colonies, than the Miſſiſſippi. 
It certainly approaches much nearer to our 


ſettlements, and whilſt it ſerves the french 
better, is much better calculated to annoy 
| . our 


— 


the french weſt Indies, in leſs than forty 
paſſion, are riſen to ſuch a pitch as to be an 


| ſettlements in north America, even ſuch 
as they are, are not an under match for 


of 


our ſouthern colonies. We have ſeen how 


years, from a condition which could excite 
no. other ſentiments, than thoſe of com- 


object of great and juſt terror to her neigh- 
bours; and we pow feel too that the french 


the whole force of ours, in' the manner at 


leaſt i in which that force is exerted. 


# Charlevoix's hiftory of new France. 
New account of the European ſettlements. 
La Honton's voyage to north America, | 
Compleat ſyſtem of geography. 
Hartis's collection of voyages, &c, 
Poterie's hiſtory of North America. 
Salmon's modern hiſtory. | 
Colden's hiſtory af the indian nations. 
Douglaſs's hiſtory of North America. 

Britiſh empire in America. 

Keith's hiſtory of the Britiſh a carey wh 
* univerſal traveler. T1 
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» ON THE 
IMPORTANCE of the WAR. 
In North America, | 


8 our colonies in America are now the 
A chief ſupport of our trade, and con- 
equently of our naval ſtrength; and as 
France is our moſt dangerous rival in that 
part of the world, as well as in Europe, 
ſurely the ſecuring our own colonies and the 
conqueſt or deſtruction of the french ſettle- 
ments in America, ought to be our prin- - 
cipal view, as often as we are engaged in 
.any war againſt that reſtleſs and ambitious 
nation : this was always thought neceſſary 
for the ſafety and improvement of our own 
plantations. From what I have ſaid above, 
it at appears that the french, by means of 
their ſettlements in' Canada, and Louiſiana, 
have entirely ſurrounded our ſettlements 
upon the continent of north America, and 
thereby abſolutely cut us off from all cor- 
reſpondence with the natives of that vaſt 
continent, except the few that inhabit the 
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moſtly by water carriage, from the mouth 


pends upon the ſuperiority of our nayal 
the naval power of every nation depends 
row it is impoſſible to have ſeamen for 


much they have encreaſed their naval. com- 
may we then expect, would they once have 


foundand ** The navigation upon the river, 
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„which, in fact, belong to our own | | 
— And from this it appears that 
they have now opened a communication, 


of the river St. Lawrence, to the mouth of the 
river iſſiſſippi; and have, in a manner, taken 
poſſeſſion of thoſe great lakes in north America, 
which are the largeſt of any in the known = 
wor Id. 1 

But it is not our colonies only that are wal 
in danger, from the increaſe of the french Wl 
in north America; our very being, as a free Wl 
and independent nation, is in danger, I 
believe it will be acknowledged that our 
very being, as an independent nation, de- 


power; and it muſt be acknowledged that 


upon it naval commerce; far without the 


ſuppl ” g the former. The numerous fleets 

he french now ſend out yearly to 
the weſt Indies, and the many captures we 
have made, are convincing proofs. D. 


merce ſince the treaty of. Utrecht. What | 1 
9 


numerous ſettlements of Canada, the. river Miſſi- = 
11 and the lakes of Canada, together WM 
thriving ficheries in the Sulf of 


of St. 
Lawrence, and 


8 & 
12 
* * 


the. banks of. New- 
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* 
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and the navigation and fiſheries upon theſe 
great lakes, will be a; nurſery for ſeamen, 
= which will afford a conſiderable fupply, 
| ir 


the both for their naval commerce and 
cen WW 6(heries-upon the ocean; fo that in a ſhort 
ca, time they may come to have more ſeamen 


they will ſoon have a ſuperior navy. 

This we ought to be the more afraid of, 
becauſe from all accounts it appears, that 
the french are much more artful and diligent 
than we are, both in making ſettlements a- 
mong, and in gaining the affection of the 
indians. They no fooner conclude a treaty 
of frendſhip with any nation of-indians, than 
obtain leave to ſend a prieſt or two, 
and to eſtabliſh what they call a miſſion a- 
mong them; and this the indians eaſily 
= agree to, becauſe they have no jealouſy: of 
wen who pretend to have no concern about 

We any thing but religion, and are often of great 
(ſervice, by their ſi in phyſic and ſurgery 
by which means the ſrench have eſtabliſhed 


like a fort and garifon would have raiſed 
the whole nation of indians in arms againſt 
them. Theſe prieſts, however, are not only 
of great ſervice to their traders, but ſerve 
them as ſpies, and alſo contribute greatly 
to preſerving the friendſhip of the nation 
where they are eſtabliſhed; and as che prieſt 


muſt 


miſſions in ſeveral places, where any thing 


| Y than we have, and then' I may propheſy, 
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miſſions are ſometimes, by degrees 
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muſt have a houſe and à chapel, theſe 
„turned 
into a fort and garriſon; for which an 
invaſion from ſome neighbouring indian 


nation, generally ſoon furniſh them with a 


pretence. 


Then in chuſing prieſts to be ſent to 


America, the french act much more wiſely 


than we do. Inſtead of ſending clergymen 
thither, who by their debaucheries or bad 
conduct have loſt their character at home, 
and who are more apt to give the indians 
an averſion than to convert them to chriſti- 
anity; I ſay, inſtead of ſending ſuch. cler- 
gymen or prieſts to America, the french 
pick out the greateſt enthuſiaſts they can 
find in France. Men, who really make a 
conſcience of religion, who are zealous 
in making converts, and even ambitious of 
becoming martyrs to the popiſh faith ; of 
which there are always great mumbers in 
France. | 

Thus with regard to churchmen tobe 
employed in America, the french infinitely 
excel us; and even with regard to laymen, 
they are at more pains to find out ſuch men, 
as are proper for the buſineſs in which 


they are to be employed. From hence we may 


ſee that the french pick out proper men for 
the execution of every deſign they have in 


America, and improve every accident to 


their 
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their advantage, To our inattention to our 


affairs in America, the french owe all the, 


poſſeſſions they have there. We reſtored Ca- 


nada to them, after we had conquered it in 
| Charles the firſt's time; we left them in 


poſſeſſion of that country and the ſugar 
iſlands, notwithſtanding our ſuperiority at 
ſea in both the laſt wars. We allowed 
them to make ſettlements on the river Miſſi- 
ſſippi to which we had a prior right, in 
the year 1718, when the leaſt menace from 
us would have made them give over the 
deſign ; and we allowed them to build a 
fort and make a ſettlement at Niagara in 


time of full peace, though we had a right 


to forbid it, becauſe the country belonged to 
our allies, or rather ſubjects, the iroqueſe. 
If at the next peace the french be left in 
quiet enjoyment of their preſent poſſeſſions 
in America, I may propheſy that in the 
next war we ſhall find them a more equal 
match for us at ſea, eſpecially if we ſhould 
reſtore them Cape Breton, or permit-them 
to make any ſettlement in Acadia. 

The french have a chain of forts, 
from which they can annoy us in all quar- 
ters, while they are ſecure themſelves ; the 
principal of theſe are Crown point, Fort 


0 Queſne, and Njagaria, but eſpically the 
wo latter; the deſtroying Crown point will 
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prevent the preſent inſults of the french; but 


the deſtruction of du Queſne and Niagara 
will ſap the very foundations of their uſurpt 
power, and give us peace upon our own 
terms. But I am far from thinking our 


colonies will ever be able to make any figure 


in the attacking the french forts, unleſs 
they are united under one viceroy or ge- 


neraliſſimo: over thoſe extenſive coutries 


the ſpaniards poſſeſs in north and ſouth 


America, there are but two viceroys : in Ca- 


nada and Louiſiana equal in extent to all 
the britiſh colonies, the french have but one 


governor in chief or generaliſſimo, who can 


unite the whole force of the french in that 
part of the world againſt any one of the bri- 
tiſh colonies he pleaſes to attack : While 
the countries in America poſſeſs d by the 
engliſh; ſeem to be much in the ſame ſtate 
chat Britain was on the invaſion of the ro- 
mans, divided under ſeveral chiefs, and con- 
ſequently eaſily ſubdued one after another, 
by the united force of their enemies. The 


colonies depending immediately on the 


crown, ſuch as Virginia and New Vork, 
have been much leſs harraſſed by the 
indians; and much better prepar'd to defend 
their reſpective countries than the charter 


governments -of New England. -If they 


were united under one head we might ſoon 
| ex- 
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expect to ſee the french drove out of north 
America, for they would never be able to 
reſiſt the whole ſtrength of our plantations, 
if it was united properly againſt them. 
There are ſome objections to this: fcheme, 
and ſo there muſt be to every one that can 
be offered, and that which has leaſt incon- 
veniencies attending it, ought to be embrac'd. 


I am of opinion, with ſeveral other. gentle- 


men, who know that country perfectly well, 
that in time of war the beſt thing we could 


endea vour to do, would be an attack on 


Quebec, eſpecially at this ſeaſon when - we 


have a large force there, elated with their 


late ſucceſs, Quebec is not ſtrong, and if a 
fleet and a conſiderable body of land forces 
were ſent up the river St. Lawrence at a 
proper ſeaſan of the year, with! ſKilful 
pilots, I make no doubt, (ſetting aſide any 
very unlikely and unforeſeen accidents) but 
they would give a good account of this 


city. If they could once land- their men 


in ſafety, their buſineſs would he done: 
as to the city, the fortifications, ate but 


paltry: I know that it is objected, that 


the bad navigation of the river St. Law- 
rence, world deter any admiral from under- 
taking the command in ſuch an expedition; 


but as long as the King has authexity , to 


oblige all officers in his ſervice to obey com- 


mand, I think this objection will. ſignify 


H 2 very 
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very little. If Quebec was taken, all Canada 
would fall of courſe; very ſoon, none of their 
forts or ſettlements on the lakes could ſub- 
fiſt,” but muſt ſurrender directly. 
I have already obſerved that the trade of 
our colonies deſerves a more paticular at- 
tention then any other, not only on account 
of the advantages I have juſt mentioned 
but becauſe our attention is ſare of being 
ſufficiently rewarded. The object is in our 
own power, it is of a good kind, and of 
ſoch extent and variety, as to employ nobly 
the moſt inventive genius in thoſe matters. 
Foreign politics have ſome thing more 
ſplendid and entertaining than domeſtic pru- 
dence t but this latter is ever attended, though 
with leſs glaring, yet with infinitely more 
ſolid, ſecure and more laſting advantages. 
The great point of our regard in America, 
ought therefore to be the effectual peopling, 
employment, and ſtrength of our poſſeſſions 
_ there; in a ſubordinate degree, the manage- 
. ment of our intereſts with regard to the 
1 french and ſpaniards. The . we have 
. rea ſon to reſpect, to indulge, and even per- 
„ haps to endure ; and more, it is probable, 
1 muy be had from them in that way, than 
| [ by che violent methods which ſome have fo 
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warmly recommended, and ſtill urge, tho 
we have had ſome experience to convince us 
of Weir — But the nature of the 
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french, their ſituation, their defigns, every 


thing has ſhewn that we ought to uſe eve- 


ry method to repreſs them, to prevent 
them from extending their terrigories , 
their trade, or their influence, and above 
all, to connive at not the leaſt encroach- 
ment; but this in ſuch a manner as not to 
ſtrain our own ſtrength, or turn our eyes 
from ſerving ourſelves by attempts to diſ- 
tre them. But as we are now in the midſt 
of a war, until that is decided, it will be 


impoſſible to ſay any thing ſatisfactory on 


our connections with french America, un- 


til we ſee what the next treaty of peace will 


do in the diſtribution of the territory of the 
two nations there. ne 
We ſhould conſider that the riches of the 


plantations, are our riches; their forces, our 


forces; and their ſhipping, our ſhipping ; 
as theſe proſper, ſo will their mother coun- 
try proſper of courſe : hither all their wealth 
flows in the end. They either bring their 


eſtates over to England, if they meet with 
ſucceſs; or they live in an elegent manner 


there, and import our manufactures. We 
ſhould need ſcarce any other foreign trade, 
therefore we ſhould. want nothing that o- 
ther countries produce, if the ' plantations 
were encouraged; for the materials they 
might raiſe, would abundantly employ all 
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ou? idle Hands, and furniſh us with every 


thing-that coutributes to the ſupport or con- 
veniencies of life. Can we then do too much 


for out colonies, when in ſupporting them, we 


moſt effectually ſerve ourſelves? Let us not be 


afraid of leſſening the revenue, by prohibit- 


ing foreigu mauufactures, if it tends td en- 
rich the nation; for the richer the people 


are, the better able will they be to ſup. 
port the government; and the legiſlature can 
never be at a loſs for ways and means to raiſe 


money, if the people have it in their pur- 
ſes. R. nn 1 * 1 


4 In this chapter 1 have dwelt the longer 
upon che french policy as it regards their 


colonies, beeauſe it is juſt to give due honor 


to all thoſe,” who advance the intercourſe 
of mankind, the peoplinguf the earth, and the 
advantage of their country by wife and et- 


feual-regulations. © But I principally inſiſt 


upon it, chat it may; if poſſible; ſerve for 
an example to ourſelves ; that it may excite 
an emulation in us; that it may help to 
touſe us out of that languor into which we 
ſeem to be fallen. The war we now carry 
on, 'pfincipally re 


our colonies, and is 
a ſufficient proof that we are come at laſt to 


know their value. But if we are not to hope 
for better ſucceſs on the continent of Ame- 
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Properly more than indulging themſelves 


rica than has hitherto attended a very juſt 
cauſe, the next peace will probably con- 
tract the field we hoped to lay open to our 
induſtry in America. But we ought there- 
fore 0 cultivate what ſtill remains of it, 
wirn denfold induſtry; we ought to guard 
with the moſt unremittin * ance _ 
incloſed ſpri led fountain, ; the 
waters off abe ye reſerve to % r- 

Mts. 


ſelves, and direct h channels, and 
make to purſue ſuch dings turn- 
ings, as beſt our purpoſes. We 
have, I believe, y well diſcovered moſt 


of our errors, and the advantage our enemy 


and rival has taken, not only of our ſupine- 


neſs, but of a contraty genius in his own 
councils. We out to rouſe ourſelves from 
the former, and prepare to imitate the latter. 
Our buſineſs is to fight againſt Alexander, 


not to rail at him. And truly 1 do not 
know any thing, that for this long time 
paſt has contributed more to degrade our 


characters for humanity in the eyes of fo- 


reigners, or to inſtil into ourſelves, a low 


and illiberal way of thinking, than that vein 
of licentious ſcurrillity and abuſe, by which, 


in all forts of writings, we are apt to vilify 


and traduce the french nation. There is no- 


thing which hinders people from acting 
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